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CHALKS 


American Art Clay Co., Indianapolis, 
Indiana. Amaco products. 


American Crayon Co., Sandusky, Ohio. 
Poster Pastello, Ambrite, Hygieia. 


AIR BRUSHES, ARTISTS 


Thayer & Chandler, 910 West Van 
Buren St., Chicago. 


Wold Air Brush Mfg. Company, 2173 N. 
California Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


CRAYONS 


American Crayon Co., Sandusky, Ohio. 


American Art Clay Co., Indianapolis, 
Indiana Amaco products. 


FINGER PAINTS 


American Art Clay Co., Indianapolis, 
Ind. 


MARIONETTES 


Muller Marionettes, 1324 Ashland Ave.., 
Evanston, Ill. Send 10c for catalog. 


Hazelle’s Marionettes, 822 Broadway, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Puppetry Imprints, 155 Wimbleton Dr., 
Birmingham, Mich. Send 6c in 
stamps for 1939-40 Puppetry Bul- 
letin. 


MARIONETTE KITS 


Hazelle’s Marionettes, 822 Broadway, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


MODELING MATERIALS 


American Crayon Company, Sandusky, 
Ohio. Milo modeling material. 
Formwell. 


American Art Clay Co., Indianapolis, 
Indiana. Amaco products. 


SHOW CARD COLORS 


American Crayon Company, Sandusky, 
Ohio. Prang Tempera. 


American Art Clay Co., Indianapolis, 
Indiana. Amaco products. 


WATERCOLORS 


American Crayon Company, Sandusky, 
Ohio. Prang products. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
COURSES & BOOKS 
ON ART 


College Book Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
send for 100 page catalog contain- 
ing books on art. 


Publisher's Exchange, 220 S. State 5St., 
Room 1001-D, Chicago, Ill. Used 
courses, books, and money mak- 
ing plans. 

Dorman H. Smith, Box 597, San Rafael, 
California. Home study courses ni 
cartooning. 


BOOKS 


Handicraft—Simplified Procedure and 
Projects. Author-Publisher Lester 
Griswold, Colorado Springs, Colo. 


CLASSROOM AIDS 


Designs, Patterns, Instruction Charts for 
building—Arts and Crafts Program. 
Author-Publisher Lester Griswold, 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 


ART SCHOOLS 


Art Academy of Cincinnati, W. H. Siple, 
Dir. Eden Park, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


This page is devoted to the interests 
of both our readers and advertisers. 
In the Reader’s Guide, Design is at- 
tempting to give its subscribers a 
place to turn to quickly and in a 
short time find where materials and 
other types of artists supplies can be 
secured. Design’s Reader’s Guide is 
also ready to answer any questions as 
to where items not listed in this sec- 
tion can be bought. Address your in- 
quiries to Reader’s Guide Department, 
Design Publishing Co., 32 Warren St., 
Columbus. Ohio. 


Art Center School, 1905 North Highland 
Ave., Hollywood, Calif. Henry 
Lovins, Director. 

Art Institute of Chicago, Michigan Ave. 
at Adams St., Chicago, Ill. 

Carnegie School of Technology Art 
School, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Chouinard School of Art, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

John Herron Art Institute School of Art, 
Donald D. Mattison, Dir. Indiana- 
polis, Ind. 

Pratt Institute, James C. Boudreau, Dir., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Professional School of Art, Mrs. Frank- 
lin, Dir., New York City. 

Ringlind School of Art, Sarasota, Fla. 
St. Louis School of Fine Arts, Kenneth 
E. Hudson, Dir., St. Louis, Mo. 
Traphagen School of Fashion, 1680 
Broadway, New York City, Elizabeth 

Traphagen, Dir. 


CERAMIC 
SUPPLIES 


BALL MILLS 


Pereny Pottery, Columbus, Ohio. 


The Denver Fire Clay Co., Denver, 
Colo. 


BANDING WHEELS 


B. F. Drakenfeld & Co., Inc., 46 Park 
Place, New York City. 


The Denver Fire Clay Co., Denver, Colo. 
The Claycraft Co., Columbus, Ohio. 


J. Kaefer Manufacturing Co., 805 Vine 
St., Hamilton, Ohio. 


CLAYS AND GLAZES 


Pereny Pottery, 842 North Pearl St. 
Columbus, Ohio. 


American Art Clay Co., Indianaoplis, 
Indiana. 


B. F. Drakenfeld & Co., Inc., 
Place, New York City. 


The Claycraft Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
The Denver Fire Clay Co., Denver, Colo. 
Pereny Pottery, Columbus, Ohio. 


CERAMIC CRAYONS 


Peneny Pottery, 842 North Pearl St, 
Columbus, Ohio. 


KILNS 


American Art Clay Co., Indianaoplis, 
Indiana. 

The Denver Fire Clay Co., Denver, Colo. 

Pereny Pottery, Columbus, Ohio. 

The Claycraft Co., Columbus, Ohio. 


B. F. Drakenfeld & Co., Inc., 46 Park 
Place, New York City. 


46 Park 


POTTER'S WHEELS 


Pereny Pottery, 842 No. Pearl St., Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. 

American Art Clay Co., Indianaoplis, 
Indiana. 

B. F. Drakenfeld & Co., Inc., 46 Park 
Place, New York City. 

The Denver Fire Clay Co., Denver, Colo. — 

The Claycraft Co., Columbus, Ohio. | 

]. Kaefer Manufacturing Co., 805 Vine — 
St., Hamilton, Ohio. 
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ART ACADEMY OF CINCINNATI 


ffers professional training in drawing, painting and design. 


Winter and Summer sessions. 


_ tion and catalogs address: 


Eden Park 


WALTER H. SIPLE, Director, Art Academy 


News Nates 


Moderate tuition fees. Students 


have free access to adjoining Art Museum and library. For informa- JAUSEUM ATT RACTIONS 


Registration may now be made for the San Francisco 
Cincinnati, Ohio Museum’s 1939-1940 Course in Art Appreciation. The serie, 


CARTOONING 


OR those wishing personal instruction in this branch of the arts 
by a practical cartoonist | offer a home study course recom- 
mended by America’s foremost cartoonists. Information is free. 


of twenty lectures, demonstrations and tours begins Octo. 
ber 10 and continues on Tuesdays, with a choice of either 
afternoon or evening classes. 

A series of programs on the opera, conducted by Made. 
frey Odhner, will be given in the Museum on Thursday 
nights at eight o’clock. It will include guest speakers, lee. 
tures illustrated by phonograph recordings, comments from 


DORMAN H. SMITH Box 5997 _ San Rafael, Cal. the audience on all topics connected with opera. 


MUSEUM HONORED 


TOOL OF IOOI USES 


Teach Intaglio Work on Glass, 


Metals, Stone, etc. 

The new, exclusive Handee technique 
of engraving mirrors, glassware, trays, 
cabinet. doors, table tops, etc., is fasci- 
nating and as easy as tracing. The 
Handee is the ideal tool—plugs in any 
any electric socket. Grinds, drills, en- 
graves, polishes, cuts, carves, routs, 
saws, sands, sharpens, etc. 


Everywhere interest grows in engraved 
glass, linoleum block work, wood carv- 
ings, puppets, pewter etching, novelties, 
etc. 


Send for 64-page catalog showing 
Handees $10.75 and up. 


CHICAGO WHEEL & MFG. CO. 
1101 W. Monroe St., Dept. DE, Chicago, Iii. 


After the summer conventions of three museum asgo. 
ciations, the San Francisco Musuem of Art finds itself 
signally honored by the election of its director, Dr. Grace 
L. McCann Morley, to important posts in all three organ. 
izations. For the third successive year, she was elected 
president of the Western Association of Art Museum 
Directors. 

On her recent trip to Washington, D. C., she was 
elected trustee and third vice-president of the American 
Federation of Arts. During the Museums Convention ip 
San Francisco last month, she was elected to the council. 
of the American Association of Museums. 


JOHN HERRON ART INSTITUTE 
e SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS e 


12 easy-to-make Handee Hobbies Painting. Sculpture. Commercial Art. Teachers’ Train. 
plans tor class-room use. Regular Copr. No. 831 ing. Illustrated Catalog on request. Donald D. Mattison, 
price ave. C. P. Jennewein Director, Indianapolis, Indiana. 4 


FREE TO INSTRUCTORS 


A Two 


“CREATE SOMETHING” 


| HIS new book, now in the printer’s hands, includes that ever-popular ‘‘Art in the Making’’ series, featured in DESIGN for the past two 
years. An advertisement on page three gives a complete description of this invaluable source book. 


Send your order now for a two year subscription to DESIGN. A free copy of ‘Create Something’ will be forwarded to you upon its | 


completion by the printers. 


If you are an art student, teacher or an amateur interested in art, you cannot afford to be without DESIGN and the new book. 
Advance orders are necessary as this book will undoubtedly be in great demand. Send your order immediately. This offer will be available 
only for a short time, and applies to new and renewal subscriptions sent in after September 1. To secure this special offer your order must 
be sent to us direct by mail. It is not available through any other source. 


DESIGN PUBLISHING CO. 


32 Warren St. 


Both for ‘6.00 


Year Subscription To Design 


(Regularly $6.00) 


PLUS 


AN ADVANCE COPY OF THE NEW BOOK 


BY FELIX PAYANT 
(Price Set At $2.00) 


Columbus, Ohio 
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News Netes 


HOW ABOUT CARTOONING? 


Many people are seeking good courses in cartooning 
these days, and among those most highly recommended 
ig the correspondence course conducted by the nationally 
known cartoonist, Dorman H. Smith. Mr. Smith conducts 
his courses, which include personal instruction, criticism, 
and correction of the work of all students, from his head- 
quarters in San Rafael, California. He was for many years 
the editorial cartoonist for N. E. A. Service, Inc., and was 
successively employed by the Hearst papers in New York, 
Chicago, and San Francisco. His ability as an instructor 
of cartooning is recognized by such authorities as J. N. 
(Ding) Darling, Walt Disney, and J. R. Williams. 


According to Mr. Smith, a successul cartoonist must 
have a knowledge of the fundamentals of anatomy; how 
to get freedom and looseness into drawings of figures and 
animals; how the different parts of the body fit together 
—the head, the feet, the hands; how to draw different ex- 
pressions, types of faces, symbolical figures such as Uncle 
Sam, John Bull, and so forth; how to express action, shad- 
ing, color, and wrinkles in clothing. It is necessary to 
know how to draw the important animals used in cartoon 
work, such as horses, elephants, and dogs, as well as chick- 
ens and birds. 


Important also is a knowledge of how to create perspec- 
tive, composition, balance, different treatments of material; 
how to make figures round and solid looking, how to make 
them stand out in front, or take their places in the back- 
ground. One must know how to draw clouds, hills, moun- 
tains, water, trees, backgrounds and foregrounds; one must 
understand lettering and how to write captions for cartoons. 


Mr. Smith believes that the need for proficient car- 
toonists is greater now than ever. Newspapers depend 
upon syndicates for their cartoons because they cannot find 
able cartoonists for their staffs. Advertisers are using car- 
toons as never before. Magazines, house organs, trade pub- 
lications, and farm journals are clamoring for cartoonists. 
Motion picture companies which produce animated cartoons 
are also looking for good artists for their staffs. It is a 
field equally as open to women as to men. Says Mr. Smith, 
“Talent for drawing consists mainly of a sense of proportion. 
Genius has been described as the capacity for taking in- 
finite pains. Talent is about five per cent of the battle. 
The capacity for taking pains, the love of drawing, and the 
overwhelming desire to succeed make up the other ninety- 
five per cent.” 


A TREASURY OF AMERICAN PRINTS 


Just published is a splendid new book called A Treas- 
ury of American Prints, edited by Thomas Craven, con- 
taining a selection of one hundred etchings and lithographs 
by forty-nine of America’s greatest living artists. These 
include Benton, Wood, Marsh, Curry, Grosz, Costigan, 
Cadmus, Beal, Sloan, Sterner, Peggy Bacon, and others. 


Of exceptional merit are the reproductions, printed in 
Aquatone and each accompanied by detailed comment giv- 
ing critical interpretations of the backgrounds and moods 
of the pictures, and revealing the purposes and working 
methods of each individual artist. 


The book has been in preparation for three years, and 
during that time Mr. Craven examined more than twenty- 
five hundred prints to select the one hundred used. It is 
so bound as to make each print removable for framing 
without disturbing those remaining in the volume. You 
will find this collection one of the best ever published at 
such a low price as $3.95. Simon and Schuster, New York. 
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AMACO ELECTRIC KILNS are manufactured in seven 
sizes and range in price from $17.50 to $690.00. The 
No. 2 Kiln at $98.00 is illustrated. Ease and economy 
of operation, convenient installation in any room, and 
other outstanding features warrant their selection for 
the modern pottery workshop. 


AMACO 
POTTERS’ WHEELS 
A portable, constant speed 
wheel at $98.00; a variable 


speed wheel with foot con- 
trol at $179.00. 


AMACO 
CLAYS AND GLAZES 
Over 350 Amaco Glazes, 
mony different pottery clays, 
and a complete line of mis- 
cellaneous supplies. 


Write Dept. D for Complete 
Ceramic Catalog 


AMERICAN 


INDIAN AP 


THE “HOME” OF 


ama 
HOTEL 


FORT HAYE 


@ A better place to stay in Ohio's Capital — better 
accommodations, food and service. . Coffee Shop and 
popular Mikado Cocktail Bar. Both Air-Conditioned. 


350 ROOMS 


WITH BATH From 
AIR CONDITIONED 


Wee @ GUEST ROOMS @ LOBBY 
@ PRIVATE DINING ROOMS 
R..GRIFFITH, Mgr. 


ite ONE OF THE ALBERT PICK HOTELS 
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(POTTERS WHRELS) eve 


&§ MARION E. MILLER has had unique and varied back. 
FOR ground in art education. She has been a tireless worker 


in the field of better art 
School and Craftshop 


POWER KICK education, and has found 


important place for herself 
in the front ranks of this | 
field. 

Like many others jp 
leading art education posi. 
tions, she graduated from 
Teachers College, Colum. 
bia University. Later she 
taught four years at the 
Lincoln School in connee. 
tion with Teachers College. 
where Hughes Mearns and 
other artist teachers have 
done such fine work. 

For eight years she 
held an important place on 
the education staff of the 
Metropolitan Museum of. 
Art in New York. Here 
she had an excellent opportunity to acquaint herself with — 
a great many types of children, teachers, and art educa- 
tional problems. Having had the rich resources of the 


P Wheels are constructed 
of oak and cypress for heavy duty 
| use, and are guaranteed 18 mo. 
The Power Wheels use our pat- 
ented friction type variable speed 
clutch. Any speed from Zero to 
180 R.P.M. is available by simple 
positive foot control. Over-all 


measurements of both wheels 36” 
H by 38” W by 26” D with can- 
vas covered wedging board, large 
tool chest, and adjustable cutting 


wire. 


WRITE FOR OUR BULLETIN 


PERENY POTTERY C0 Metropolitan Museum to draw from for several years, Miss 
: Miller believes in providing much vivid and valuable illus- 
Columbus, Ohio trative material for children. 


For the past several years, Miss Miller has been Di- 
PERENY KILNS —eELectric—Gas—oOiIL]|_ rector of Art in the public schools of Denver, and has iden- 
tified herself with the most advanced and progressive edvu- 
cational activity. We appreciate her position in relation to 


: ART IN THE NEWS our publication. 


: The National Broadcasting Company in cooperation 
ie: with the National Art Society is now presenting a series DR. RAY FAULKNER has been one of our advisors 


of weekly radio news features. The speed with which art and an enthusiastic supporter of our publication for sey- 
moves in these days makes it imperative for us to keep in era] years. With his ap- 
touch with its latest developments. pointment to a position of 

The Public Use of Arts Committee and its effect on responsibility and educa- 
the American public, the present plight of the WPA Art tional significance at Co- 
Project, opportunities of coming into contact with great |ymbia University, New 
art through the generosity of important art patrons, and, york City, he will continue 
finally, the part played by the individual artist in these to remain on our staff. Our 
— are discussed by the commentator, Bernard ;eaders will therefore: 

yers. 

The National Art Society, a non-profit membership po 

organization open to the public, furnishes this news as _ education. 


—_ of its on ates program to bring art closer to the The rapid rise to lea- 
| — eee dership which Dr. Faulk- 
= ner has made is proof of his 
S | ability, background, and 
YOUR ADDRESS? modern point of view. 


Was the latest copy of DESIGN mailed to your correct | ‘When he first began teach- 


: ing he had as background 
— Is this address correct for all near future | undergraduate work from 


| the University of Michigan, 
If not please fill in this coupon and mail to Design Pub- graduate work at Harvard, | ) 
lishing Co., 32 Warren St., Columbus, Ohio. and much study and travel in Europe. On his appointment | 


| to the General College of the University of Minnesota, he 
Effective... my mailing address for | began in earnest to carry out in his classes and unique 
| DESIGN is— | art policies, pen be 
| | recognize y all those who came in contact wit im. 
~~ While at Minnesota he completed the work for his doctor’s 

: | <« Recent years have found Dr. Faulkner a positive force 
CRY in the direction of sane modern art education. He has ap 


peared on many art education programs and committees. 
He has lectured extensively in recent years in various sec- 
| | tions of the country. We appreciate the help and interest 
| : —_| of such a leader in art education on our advisory staff. 


| 
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CREATE SOMETHING 


@ There is no greater pleasure in life than creating things. It is part of every- 
one's inheritance, for before the days of machinery our ancestors had to make 
everything they needed either by hand or with simple tools. Nothing compares 
with the feeling of having made something that functions, having contributed 
something to the enrichment of life, having produced something for the com- 
munity in which one lives. 


@ It is really man’s duty to create something and justify his existence in this 
world. We are all taught that we were ‘‘made in the image and likeness of 
God’’, and when we create we are to some extent exercising that god-like qual- 
ity within us. It gives us a feeling of contentment and satisfaction. It is a 
feeling which no one should miss. 


@ Almost every phase of life activity is in need of more creative people—people 
with originality and initiative. The world is constantly paying larg? premiums 
to those who can invent a new idea, a new device, a new way to make some- 
thing, a new type of painting, a new style of drawing cartoons, a new style in 
writing, and so on indefinitely. 


@ It is most important for everyone to keep alive his creative imagination. The 
best educators realize that it is important to emphasize creative doing and 
thinking rather than formal memorizing of dates, rules and formulae as such, 
which was so characteristic of the old formal school. 


@ For the adult who was robbed of the pleasures of making things when he was 
young, there is still time. The greatest pleasure will come if he will develop a 
creative attitude. This means an attitude of experimenting, exploring, inves- 
tigating, inventing. While there are many materials like clay, wood, leather, 
papers, and others which are as old as civilization, no one yet has exhausted 
the possibilities of any of these. No one has exhausted the ways of drawing 
with pencil, or the ways of painting, or the ways of arranging lettering in pleas- 
ing spaces. There is an infinitely wide field ahead for anyone who wishes to ad- 
venture in creating. 


@ There are limitations, certainly, within the materials to be used, but there is 
no better way to discover these than by direct experience with them. It is ex- 
citing to experiment with new ways to make things to satisfy our needs, or to 
explore the new uses for old materials. There are so many new materials, such 
as plastics, which challenge the worker with imagination. 

@ There is no limit to the applications of the materials used by artists, such as 
charcoal, paint, crayon, etc., and the interesting thing with all these is the pos- 
sibilities they offer for developing new technics. It is a matter of attitude, 
and persons with a fresh point of view may find new ways to work and really 
create something. 


@ The aim of this publication is to encourage creative activity and to present 
help for beginners as well as others who may wish to explore new fields of ac- 
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Page Eight 


ACTIVATED MURAL 


Y MEANS of what is believed to be the first activated mural ever built, 

the Ford Exposition at the New York World’s Fair demonstrates many 
applications of basic sciences in industry. Designed by Henry Billings, seen 
here, the mural graphically describes how solar energy is constantly being 
poured into the earth in the form of heat and light, how this energy is 
capable of endless changes in form, but not in quantity, before its disper- 
sion into outer space again as light and heat; how industry, by controlling 
the channels through which this energy flows, harnesses its power to do the 
work of man. The portion of the mural shown here is twenty-four feet 
long and eleven feet high. The completed mural is seventy feet long. 
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TOWARD 


Clifton A. Gayne, Jr., Re- 
search Assistant, Owatonna 
Art Education Project 


the University High School was the girls’ club room. 

The popularity of this room created a demand for a 
similar club room for the use of the boys. After a number 
of possibilities had been examined, Dr. Carlson, the princi- 
pal, decided that a room previously used as a science office 
best fitted the requirements. 


This office, abandoned by the science department, pre- 
sented a bare, cheerless appearance for a room intended for 
pleasure and relaxation. Redecoration was a necessity. The 
art department was consulted for suggestions for color 
schemes. We thought a satisfactory solution could be 
worked out and decided the class might be interested in the 
problem. 

The class of twenty-eight, although composed princi- 
pally of tenth and eleventh grade students, included several 
in the ninth and twelfth grades. This situation made pro- 
visions for individual differences a definite necessity. For- 
tunately, on some days as two teachers were available for 
this class, it was possible to provide considerable attention 
for each student. This proved to be extremely helpful in 
encouraging the wide variety of individual projects that 
subsequently developed in this class. 

The situation provided an excellent opportunity for the 
development of a class project in the use of color in inter- 
iors. There could be little doubt that this problem came 
within the interest and experiences of the pupils. There 
was a strongly felt need, and the final solution was to be an 
interior designed to suit the students rather than the faculty. 


The room was eleven feet by twenty feet and sixteen 
feet high with drab gray plastered walls. An assortment 
of pipes of various sizes and colors crossed a dingy white 
ceiling, and a large ugly electric light fixture hung suspended 
from the center. Two large doors, one the entrance from 
the corridor and the other an entrance to a lavatory, were 
stained and varnished a dark red-brown, somewhat like 
mahogany. The wood trim in the room was finished in the 
same manner. Two high narrow windows cut into one wall, 
a door cut into each of the other two walls, and the remain- 
ing wall was blank. The physical condition of the room, in- 
cluding the lighting and maintenance, was discussed as an 
extremely important factor in designing a solution to the 
problem. 


After the visit a general class discussion was held. The 
club room was considered from the point of view of its 
function with a listing of the activities likely to take place 
there, reading, talking, holding meetings, etc. Next to be 
discussed was the equipment necessary to serve best the 
purposes for which it was to be used. Furniture that was 
available, and that which might be obtained, was listed with 
suggestions for renovating old equipment. 


The following equipment was listed by the class as 
necessary to serve the proper function of the club room: 
Seats (about a dozen which could be used for meetings, etc.), 
folding chairs were recommended; several comfortable 
chairs; a couch; a table; a bulletin board; waste paper bas- 
kets; and draperies. 

There was a stiff, leather covered Mission couch which 
might be converted into a comfortable lounge seat, but it 
was finally decided that money for repairs could be more 
profitably spent on new furniture. Several large heavily 
ornamented chairs, evidently inherited from some auditor- 
lum stage, were unconditionally rejected as hopelessly lack- 
ing in comfort and appearance. 

The table, bulletin board, waste paper baskets, and 
folding chairs were available for the asking in the school. 


O: of the most popular and frequently used rooms in 
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Frances Obst, Instructor 
University of Minnesota 


High Sen 4 


The class recommended that several comfortable chairs, and 
materials for draperies be purchased. 

Continuing the discussion, the class next considered 
the problem of appearance. They decided that since the 
ceiling was too high for the other dimensions of the room, 
something should be done to lower its apparent height. The 
tangle of pipes and the unsightly electric fixture made it 
advisable to plan some ceiling treatment which would cause 
these features to recede into the background. 

Because the dark brown wood-work which dominated 
the room could not be changed, provisions must be made 
for relating this to the design and color scheme. As the 
room was comparatively small, a color scheme which seemed 
to increase its size was desirable. It was agreed that a light 
cheerful color scheme would be appropriate for the room 
and its function. 

It was decided that each student should plan a complete 
color scheme, the most satisfactory of which would be chosen 
to be carried out by the painters. The students then de- 
sired information concerning colors which could be used 
with the red-brown woodwork in the room and colors which’ 
could be used to change the apparent dimensions of the 
room. At this point readings in color theory were assigned. 
This assignment provided adequate preparation for another 
class discussion on the use of color in interior design. 

The attributes or dimensions of color were considered 
under hue, value, and intensity. The phychological and 
visual effects produced by variations in warmth and cool- 
ness, lightness and darkness, and brightness and dullness 
were discussed in relation to interior design. Warm colors 
were understood to be advancing and cool ones receding. 
Warm colors and dark values can be used to make a room 
appear smaller and cool colors and light values to make the 
same room appear larger. Many other special effects pos- 
sible to achieve by the use of color entered into the discus- 
sion. 

Many illustrations were examined and their color 
schemes analyzed for possible suggestions for approaching 
our club room problem. Magazine illustrations, advertising 
literature, reference books, and other sources, provided us 
with material for study. Appropriateness to purpose, ease 
of maintenance, and psychological and visual effects were 
stressed as criteria when examining illustrative 
From these studies much information was accumulat 
cerning the use of color in specific situations. The i:mita- 
tions imposed upon us by our particular problem were never 
lost sight of for a moment. 

An excursion was arranged to visit several interiors 
on the Campus of the University of Minnesota in which 
color had been successfully used to create certain effects. 
The Blue Room, or fine arts reading room, in Northrup 
Auditorium presented the most dramatic appearance. Lux- 
uriously modern with thick blue rugs, beige upholstery, blue 
walls skilfully supplemented by large mirrors, modern fur- 
niture, Venetian blinds, and indirect lighting, accentuated 
by tastefully selected paintings and sculpture, this room is 
a beautiful example of the modern note in interior design 
applied to a comfortable and restful reading lounge. 

Several offices in General College were examined as 
special treatments to overcome unsatisfactory physical 
conditions; poor lighting, unpleasant proportions, and 
cramped space. One of the lounges in the Union was visited 
to see what could be done towards re-decorating a dark, 
gloomy, oak-paneled room. The use of light paint, cheer- 
ful drapes, light carpeting, modern furniture, and distinctive 
lighting combined to make quite an attractive interior. 

After our return from the excursion, the next decision 
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_ tinued down the wall about a foot and a half. 


made was that the room must be drawn in a manner which 
indicated its correct dimensions and proportions. A com- 
mittee was appointed to get the necessary measurements. 

At this point a lesson was conducted in the use of the 
T square, triangle, and drawing board. The students were 
then taught how to make a drawing to scale with the result 
that each one produced a scale drawing of the four wall 
elevations. Everyone then worked out his color scheme 
and planned its application to areas on the drawings. 

A three-dimensional scale model constructed by as- 
sembling the wall elevations and adding a floor and ceiling 
represented the final problem. These models gave a clear 
idea of each color scheme as it would appear when applied 
to the actual room. 

After these color schemes were completed they were 
all put on exhibition and votes were taken to see which 
best met the problem for the club room. The class chose 
one color scheme as being the most suitable but selected 
another student’s design as being the most successful treat- 
ment of areas. The final solution was a combination of the 
work of two students. The plan and the color scheme were 
given to the painters who carried out the design. The 
painters cooperated wholeheartedly with the students by 
carefully mixing the desired colors and applying them ac- 
cording to the specifications selected by the class. 

_In the final color scheme the walls were painted a light, 
slightly neutralized yellow. The ceiling and the secondary 
color for the walls was a somewhat neutralized red-brown 
which harmonized nicely with the wood-work in the room. 
The pipes were also painted with this brown which con- 
This treat- 
ment not only made the ceiling appear to be much lower 
but made the pipes recede into it until they were scarcely 
noticeable. From the floor to a height of about four feet a 
band of the brown paint continued around the room to pro- 
tect the wall from being soiled by contact with careless 
students. In the wall area surrounding each door the brown 
was continued up to the ceiling. This unified the scheme 
and offset the tendency for the doors to appear as dark 
holes against a light background. 

Although a cooler color scheme would have made the 
room appear slightly larger, the advantages of the plan 
which was selected outweighed this particular considera- 
tion. The harmonious relationship established with the 
woodwork and the bright cheerful note provided in a pre- 
viously gloomy interior were considered more important in 
this specific situation. | 

Coarse textured rust and white draperies made by the 
home economics department provided an effective window 
treatment. Two chromium plated tubular chairs, one with 
a blue-green leatherized cushion and the other with a brown 
one, completed the plan although it was hoped additional 
furniture could be provided in the future. 

The activity from start to finish lasted three weeks. 

The success of the club room project indicated that the 
design problems of a school could be presented in a manner 
interesting to secondary schoo] students. Perhaps a unit 
could be developed which exploited many of the other art 
problems to be found in the school. The following objec- 
tives were tentatively set up as important aims for a unit 
on school design. An attempt was made to develop activ- 
ities which would result in desired outcomes in knowledge, 
appreciations, and skills. 


Objectives for students to attain during this unit 

1. To develop a realization that the pupil is the most 
important element in the schoo] situation and that his edu- 
cation is largely his own responsibility. 

2. To understand some of the problems faced by 
teachers and administrators with some experience in de- 
veloping cooperative methods of approaching them. 

3. To realize that education as a changing, expanding 
activity requires new and different buildings and equipment 
to keep pace with its developments in order to serve best 
the educational needs of the community. 

4. To realize that they as intelligent citizens can in- 


fluence this change and growth, if not at present, certainly 


in the future. 
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5. To appreciate the work of designers and architects — 
in offering solutions for these problems. 

6. To develop an appreciation for orderly procedures — 
of workmanship through experience in gathering and or. 
ganizing information necessary for solving an art problem, 

7. To develop a realization of the importance of art 
principles in school architecture through experience jp 
applying art principles to the solving of problems in school 
planning. 


Setting 

The intermediate art class in the University High Schoo] 
took a keen interest in the work of the painters carrying 
out their desire for the decoration of the boys’ club room, 
When completed, it was a good job and they were proud of 
their achievement. It created such a feeling of confidence 
among the students in their own ability that there was a 
stimulating increase in interest in the school and the art 
class. The informal associations during the group project 
had developed a better sense of social relationships. They 
were bound together by common purposes and _ interests 
rather than being twenty-eight students grouped together 
for administrative convenience. 


How launched 

The teacher suggested that perhaps there were other 
even more interesting design problems in the school. The 
class thought it possible but could think of no definite ones, 
Scattered comment both agreed and disagreed with the 
statement. The challenging remark, ““What would you do 
about this school if it were entirely in your hands?” aroused 
slightly more interest. There was some hesitation about 
expressing opinions, but a few more courageous members of 
the class led the way. Their criticisms were rather mild. 
They would like more comfortable furniture, better work- 
tables, a more attractive room, etc. 

The teacher then presented a brief resume of some of 
the recent trends in education. He pointed out that old- 
fashioned schools were like a dictatorship with the school 
board at the top, passing orders down through the superin- 
tendent, principals, and teachers, to the pupils. The pupils 
were at the bottom of the heap and were expected to do 
what they were told, and like it. 

The new concept of education suggests that the pupil 
is the most important element in the school and all the 
officials, teachers, and equipment are at his service to assist 
him in obtaining the education he needs and desires. With- 
out the cooperation of the pupil very little progress can be 
made. It is impossible for a teacher to “learn” a pupil. 
The school is the mutual responsibility of the student and 
the teacher. Each must do his proper share if the maxi- 
mum benefit for both is to be realized. This is consistent 
with our conception of democracy as the best form of gov- 
ernment. 

In the past, when a new school was needed, the school — 
board and the superintendent arranged the details, wangled 
for as large an appropriation as they could from the tax- 
payers, then handed the matter over to an architect. The 
architect then went ahead and designed a school which he 
thought would serve the purpose. It is not strange that 
what the architect considered a suitable solution to the prob- 
lem did not always satisfy the teachers or the students. It 
was usually the exterior design which governed the in- 
terior planning rather than the instructional needs. We 
have inherited many of these architectural mistakes. 

It is reasonable to expect teachers to know what they © 
need to serve best their instructional purposes. Perhaps © 
students also could contribute useful information and recom- 
mendations which might influence the design of the school. 
The successful solution of the club room problem indicates 
that students can solve problems of this nature. It also 
shows the type of cooperation which can be obtained from 
school officials. 

The basic problem of school design is the room unit. 
It is not enough to build a school with twenty or thirty class- 
rooms. We must first consider the function of each room 
and how it should be best expressed. Since possibly no two 

(Continued on Page 12) 
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TOWARD AN IDEAL SCHOOL 
(Continued from Page 10) 


rooms should be alike, we cannot be too general about our 
classroom designs. A science room demands distinctly dif- 
ferent conditions than does an art room. According to Le 
Corbusier, “The house should be a machine in which to live.” 
Using the same reasoning, a school should be a machine in 
which to learn. 

That it is possible for students to influence change is 
indicated by the following quotation which was read to the 
class, regarding a town in Indiana: 


“In one school the children became so much interested 
in improving their school that they made a survey of the 
buildings and grounds, led in the discussions which followed, 
and were instrumental in bringing about a resolution re- 
questing the State Board of Health to examine their building 
with a view to condemning it for further use if it were 
found unfit. The example set by the pupils and parents in 
this particular school district was followed by the other 
school districts of the township, with the result that by the 
beginning of the second year of the demonstration all the 
school buildings in this township had been abandoned and 
in their place a modern, seven room rural school building 
had been erected.””! 


Lantern slides and other illustrations on school archi- 
tecture supplemented this talk which was punctuated by fre- 
quent pupil discussion. Pictures of modern schools in this 
country and in other countries did much to help the students 
visualize the advances that had been made in school design. 


Development 


Articles in the School Reference Number of the Archi- 
tectural Forum were assigned to different students in the 
class. Verbal reports by students, on each important ar- 
ticle, disseminated the information to the entire class. 


Gradually there developed the concept of a school, func- 
tionally planned for the students and faculty who were to 
use it. The pupils learned that the best schools of the pres- 
ent and many schools in the future would include some of 
the following: provisions for vocational] and recreational 
facilities for adults, gymnasiums, swimming pools, sun- 
rooms, dental and medical clinics, museums, conservatories, 
etc. 


Schod! subjects as such will probably disappear and 
will be replaced by six major units: health, languages, social 
studies, exact sciences, fine arts, exploratory and vocational 
activities. There will be more specialized classrooms and 
small centers where children and adults may work indi- 
vidually and in small groups. Studios and laboratories will 
be available for self expression in drawing, painting, cera- 
mics, crafts, etc. An art gallery will be essential. Audi- 
toriums and little theatres will be used by children and 
adults in the community. An adequate library, pleasant 
and comfortable, will be included. The school will be the 
center of recreation and self-improvement for the commun- 
ity and a pleasant work place for children. 


By this time the class was very much interested in 
school design and was thrilled with the new concepts of 
the school of the future. They eagerly examined photo- 
graphs of the new schools and studied the contemporary 
materials used in their construction. They were curious 
about glass building blocks and how they could be used. 
Several samples of these were brought in and carefully ex- 
amined by the class. Further stimulation was provided by 
their discoveries of other materials being used. Sound- 
proofing material, rubber floors, built-in furniture, indirect 
lighting and many other features were discussed. New 
instructional aids were mentioned: radio, sound moving 
pictures, photo-microscopes, etc. Features like aquariums, 
terrariums, green-houses, small zoos, museums, exhibition 
galleries were listed and described. 


1N.E.A. Department of Superintendence. Year- 
book, The Superintendent Surveys Supervision. 1930. Wash- 
ington, D.C. p. 121. 
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The teacher mentioned the possibility of a new Uni. | 


versity High School’s being built in the near future. How 
could the class assist in formulating recommendations for 
it?) After some discussion the class decided more informa. 
tion was needed. They suggested a careful objective ex. 
amination of the present situation as had been done with 
the club room. They had to have a clear idea of the re. 
quirements of the situation before proceeding further. 


It was decided that the needs of each department must 
be examined before any plans could be started. The school 
was divided into units: (1) science, including general gej- 
ence, physics, chemistry, biology; (2) art; (8) home eco. 
nomics; (4) music; (6) general classrooms which included 
English, social sciences, languages, mathematics, etc. In 
addition, other features necessary in a school were listed: 
(1) administrative offices; (2) auditorium; (3) library; 
(4) lavatory, locker-rooms and club rooms; (5) gymnasium; 
(6) cafeteria; (7) grounds. 


The students, in most cases according to their prefer- 
ences, divided into committees so that each student was re- 
sponsible for obtaining information on some detail on the 
list. The logical place to go for this information was to 
members of the faculty. Appointments were made for in- 
terviews to give the instructors time to think about the 
needs of the situation before being questioned, in addition 
to selecting a time convenient for both the student and the 
instructor. 

Techniques of interviewing were discussed with the 
result that the students went armed with a list of pertinent 
questions. “‘What would you consider desirable in an ideal 
situation for teaching your subject?’ was the important 
question around which the interview revolved. The stu- 
dents plied questions concerning floor space, wall space, 
bulletin boards, lighting, furniture, what kind and how 
many, visual aids, maps, projectors, book-cases, cabinets, 
filing cabinets, display cases, and many others. In this 
manner a considerable body of information was acquired. 
Each pupil summarized his information into a brief report 
to the class. He then gave a copy of this to the chairman 
of his particular committee who had been elected by the 
committee. These reports could be referred to by students 
who desired the information they contained. 


With this information in hand many of the students 
were confident they could design classrooms well suited to 
the needs of the area with which they were concerned. Each 
committee was to produce a graphic report of a solution 
for the problems within its province of activity. This re- 
port should include floor plans to scale, elevations, rough 
sketches, or any type of description which would clearly 
transmit their ideas to the class or to outsiders. The chair- 
men helped coordinate the work within each group. 


There was a hum of activity as the class engaged in 
earnest consultations, paced off measurements for floors 
and walls, measured furniture and thumbed through maga- 
zines looking for equipment. They worked busily bent over 
their drawing boards, trying to manipulate their T-squares 
and triangles like professional architects. With deeply con- 
templative frowns they frequently consulted the notes and 
specifications at their elbows. Occasionally they jumped up 
to verify a measurement or a fact. 


In about two weeks they had carried their work to a 
point where each committee could present a clear report of 
a suggested solution to the problem which they had attacked. 
Most of the students were not content to leave off here. 
Enthusiasm and self-confidence was at its highest level at 
this point. 

As some of the more capable students finished their 
problems before the others, they consulted with the teacher 
to see what they could do next. By this time they had 
definite ideas which they were anxious to express. Several 
students, who had been fascinated by the procedure of draw- 
ing floor plans to scale, wanted to design a complete school. 
The results of this were astonishingly good. One girl after 
working day and night on her own initiative, brought in 
complete floor plans for a school, skillfully incorporating 
facilities for handling practically every problem mentioned 
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The various processes of preparing raw materials for making clothing are being investigated by children in the 


McKerrow School. 


in relation to our particular situation. Two other girls 
collaborated on the design of a library which should inspire 
the most casual student to enjoy reading. 


It contained study and discussion alcoves, comfortable 
lounge seats, and was assured adequate soft reading light 
by the use of glass blocks for walls. A boy designed an 
excellent biology room and then went home and painted 
with oil paints a mural design which would do credit to a 
professional artist. Other murals were designed for the 
history department and for home economics. Some students 
made water-color renderings of exteriors and others of in- 
teriors. Several models were made of school buildings and 
the landscaping which should surround them. All were 
busy working on projects which most interested them and 
no two were alike. Those who were slow in starting on 
their second problem were stimulated by the work of those 
who had already started on more interesting projects. 


Evaluation 


The entire school problem appeared to be more of a 
success than had been anticipated in the most indulgent 
Speculation. It has been purposely left flexible and loosely 
planned to see what would develop through the interest of 
the children. It convinced us that the school was rich in 
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Combing with a teasel, carding, reeling, and spinning are some of the methods shown. 


design problems which fitted into the interests and experi- 
ence of the pupils. It also indicated that such problems 
need not be limited to simple redecorating jobs or confined 
by inadequate school buildings and equipment. These high 
school students showed an ability to consider fundamental 
problems and apply considerable intelligence and imagina- 
tion in offering solutions for them. There were ample op- 
portunities to provide for individual differences. 

The democratic associations and procedures during the 
group work established extremely satisfactory social rela- 
tionships in the class. Some students who had been modest 
and retiring gained considerable self-confidence by working 
in groups and working with teachers rather than for them. 
Group approval was bestowed on those doing the best work. 
Several students who had previously been in the background 
became outstanding leaders. One girl who had been a medi- 
ocre student and a serious discipline problem worked harder 
and produced the most ambitious and intelligently planned 
project in the class. She spent much outside time in addi- 
tion to school time and became one of the inspiring leaders 
in the class. Her attitude of earnestness and cooperation 
was a powerful force in developing a wholesome class spirit 
from then on. 

Another girl, who was very shy and reserved, having 
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MODELING DONE AT 
THE MUSIC AND ART 
FOUNDATION, SEATTLE 


THESE TWO PIECES 
ARE THE WORK OF 
PAT SULLIVAN 
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ROBERT 
LEONARD 


Here is the artist Robert Leonard, preparing an exhibit for the students of 
Pratt Institute in Brooklyn to illustrate the various steps which went into 
the preparation of a series of advertisements. The series was done in 
various related color groupings, printed in both offset and letterpress. 
In the preparation of the original art, Mr. Leonard used many mediums, 
including colored papers, powder puffs, a sponge, wrapping paper, colored 
celluloid, stencils, tempera colors, pastelle, india inks, tracing paper, 
tracoline, wood veneer, laminated papers, character papers, and airbrush. 
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L PAINTING 


At the State Teachers College, Edinboro, Pennsylvania 


I. RECENT years there has been a more popular accept- 
ance of the old art of mural painting. This is, no doubt, due 
in part to higher aesthetic standards which call for a more 
pleasing relationship between the picture and the interior 
which it decorates, rather than the “ready made” easel paint- 
ing. 

Today murals are often painted on canvas in the artist’s 
studio. This canvas is cut from its frame when finished, and 
glued to the wall for which it was intended. Such a method 
has advantages in that the painting is removable if the 


UNDER THREE FLAGS 


The mural at the top of this page depicts the early history of Northwestern Pennsylvania. 


building should be demolished. Also the artist works un- 
der much more comfortable conditions. 

In painting directly on the wall, however, there is one 
great advantage that the other method does not possess. 
That is the fact that the relationship between the painting 
and its setting can be more definitely observed while the 
work is under way, and should result in a more nearly per- 
fect architectural unity. 

Partly for this reason and partly to preserve the orig- 
inal texture (sand finish) of the walls, we decided here at 


The 


coming of the French to Bell Isle is symbolized by a typical exploration party accompanied by 


missionaries and Indian porters. 


They plant the fleur-de-lis banner of France and the Cross of 


the Mother Church on the newly discovered land, and claim the surrounding country for his 


Majesty, the King of France. 


The sailing vessels in the upper left hand corner of the photograph 


are part of the “Battle of Lake Erie,” the greater part of which is to the left of this central portion. 


Committee in charge: 


Frank P. Brown, Ruth Hagerson, 


Alice Kruszka, Coletta Burkhardt. 


Made Under the Direction of A. J. Haller, Art Department 
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Edinboro to paint our murals directly on the wall. We 
found that the sand finish served excellently as a “tooth” 
such as one associates with canvas and rough water color 
paper, and with the method we used of “pounding in” the 
paint, a stippled and vibrating effect was achieved. 


The medium used in the pictures is artists oil paint, 
which was applied with a stiff stencil brush and a round 
paste brush. This paint was applied so thinly that it be- 
came a mere stain, and did not alter the original texture of 
the wall. The paintings were so designed that a large part 
of the existing wall color became part of the picture and 
preserved a close color harmony throughout the entire in- 
terior scheme. 


The Art School of the State Teachers College at Edin- 
boro, headed by Waldo F. Bates, Jr., attracts talented stu- 
dents from Pennsylvania and nearby states. It has quite 
a reputation in preparing teachers of art who find ready 
employment and have done and are doing much to vitalize 
art instruction throughout Pennsylvania and the country 
at large. 


INDUSTRY—NORTHWESTERN 


The emphasis in studio and craft shop is on original 
work, self expression, and good design. Themes chosen for 
work in pictorial composition, modeling, carving, and decora- 
tive wall hangings deal with familiar subject matter within 
the experience of the student and bear the marks of a strong 
individual interpretation. 

In addition to the regular staff, the students come in 
contact with especially engaged visiting artists including 
Rockwell Kent, Tony Sarg, Gutzon Borglum, Grant Wood, 
etc. Loan exhibitions of paintings and crafts held at the 
school give further opportunity to study and derive inspira- 
tion from the works of great artists in their field. 

An attractive art library containing a great number of 
books, magazines, and prints, as well as a large and com- 
prehensive collection of lantern slides and films, serve the 
student in his study of historic and contemporary art. 

Edinboro is the home of Chi Chapter of the national art 
fraternity, Delta Phi Delta, which helps to enrich the social 
and cultural outlook of its members. Participation in dram- 
atics, which hold an important place in the curricular and 
extracurricular life of the college, offers the art student an 
excellent opportunity for artistic outlet. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


The central figure in this mural as a whole is the sun-tanned gardener pushing a hand 
cultivator. Above him in the picture are men picking fruit. The industry of the famous 
fruit belt along the Pennsylvania shore of Lake Erie continues toward the right, with 
a trellis of grape vines and a vineyard worker, anda man carrying a crate on his shoulder. 
The lumber industry is represented by a man piling planks. Stock-raising, dairying, farm- 
ing, grain and fishing industries are appropriately represented to the left of the central 
figure. The committee: Bertha Glass, Don Reichel, Conrad Primavera, Rupert Witalis. 
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DRAMATIC ENGLISH 


The central figure in the illustration 
above, speaking from a _ lecturer's 
platform, represents the general field 
of oral English and voice training. 
To the left in front of a staged back- 
ground and the folds of a drawn cur- 
tain, two young men of college age 
in doublets and hose typify the dra- 
matic activities of the college. To 
the right in the mural itself, but only 
partly in the photograph, written 
English is represented by a young 
man at a desk. The study of the 
appreciation of good literature is 
symbolized by a row of books on the 
floor back of the central figure. In 
the composition itself, these books 
help serve as a unifying element 
tying together the various parts of 
the whole into one picture. This 
was made by William Baherman. 


STUDENT PAINTING MURAL 


student at State Teachers College 
is shown working on the mural “In- 
dustry, Northwestern Pennsylvania”. 
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: Entrance to the Dude Ranch 


IRENE ANABEL AITKEN, 


The Aerial Swing 


Photos by Dwight Bentel 


FAIR TABLE DECORATIONS 


SAN JOSE STATE COLLEGE 


San Jose, California 


ally Rand’s Dude Ranch wasn’t listed in the sum- 

mer catalogue of attractions on the campus of San Jose 

State Coilege, San Jose, California, but for one night 

the ranch became—to use the vernacular of the Treasure 
Island barkers—the “‘cynosure of all eyes.” 


“Motivation”, one of the current educational terms, had 
been propounded as well as pounded into these summer 
session students in their required educational courses and 
in their reading. The project described here gave them 
the chance to put into practice that which had been preached 
to them. 


A college banquet had been planned at the ranch for 
the evening; it was to be a western barbecue—streamlined 
a bit, for the barbecue pit was in a modern trailer parked 
at the rear door of the gymnasium. Sixty table decorations 
were necessary for the proper setting for the barbecued 
beef, and these five dozen embellishments were made by the 
students enrolled in the Department of Fine Arts, motivated 
for the most part by the request of the committee and the 
demands of their instructors. 


The proximity of San Francisco and the popularity of 
the Gay Way suggested the theme of the decorations, while 
the well-stocked supply room offered many interesting ma- 
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terials that stimulated the imaginations of the students. 
From an old red tin can and several scraps of sheet alum- 
inum, emerged the Dutch Mill, a fair concession made more 
fair with the addition of cut paper hedges and walks of 
sponge rubber. Sheet aluminum, metallic paper, construc- 
tion paper, and pipe cleaners were the basis for a Ferris 
Wheel, mechanically perfect, for its designer was an In- 
dustrial Arts teacher. The Aerial Swing boasted of being 
an all paper project, the dull construction paper being a 
nice foil for the high-lighted metallic paper. In the paper 
class, too, was a pagoda made from ramekins and paper 
picnic plates—the fancy square paper plates whose round 
centers just fitted the bases of the ramekins. Before this 
paper palace, paper coolies pulled paper tourists in paper 
jinrikishas. 

Tongue depressors, wheedled from the college hospital, 
became supports for a second Ferris Wheel, made from 
construction paper, while swab sticks, foregoing their cus- 
tomary tonsil tickling contract, were put into use as rods 
for the bright paper pennants that lined the sheet aluminum 
Roller Coaster. 

Two ranches of Sally Rand vied for favor. One with 
a lot of zip had dudists of clothes pins, accented with paper 
chaps, hats, and kerchiefs, busily absorbed in swinging reed 
lariats, while Sally on a horse bent from basket-wood, can- 
tered along, flaunting her banner. A more staid version 
was a replica of the entrance to the Dude Ranch. This 
cardboard and sponge rubber model had the inevitable cow- 
boys lolling on the front porch of the ranch house, the 
barker telling of the lassoing lassies within, and a lone nag 
leaning on a pillar. 


Sheet aluminum and cotton combined for the Ski-Chute 
and the Ice-Cream Cone Concession, while metal alone 
served to make a ferocious Chinese dragon. The popular 
swingsters of the fair, armed with their sheet aluminum 
instruments, remained stationary in amusing pipe-cleaner 
contortions on a wooden bandstand. A paper Hindu snake 
charmer, surrounded by a harem of paper dancers, made 
his wire snake perform, while rows of dancers from the 
Folies Bergere went through their paper paces to gain the 
attention of the diners. 

A deep-sea diver was anchored in the watery depths 
of a glass case borrowed from the Biology Department. 
Rows of cut-out spectators mounted on narrow bent strips 
of sheet aluminum helped to unify the decorations, and to 
carry out completely the Gay-Way theme. 

In addition to being amusing, the table decorations 
were useful, for besides filling in the blank spaces on the 
tables, they furnished conversational interest. To many of 
the elementary, junior high, and senior high teachers who 
were present at the banquet, these novelties suggested 
projects that might be carried out in their own classes in 
the fall. Not every school can have a Golden Gate Ex- 
position at its back door to give impetus to a table decora- 
tion project, but frequently there are county or state fairs 
that have virtually the same type of mid-way that can be 
used as a theme, and that can make way for a gay evening. 
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MOTION P 


The following article is by Dr. John B. Kenny, Chair- 
man of the Art Department, Benjamin Franklin High 
School, New York, N. Y. Readers are cordially invited to 
send in their reactions to this contribution. 


FILMS IN THE ART CLASS 


What shall we do with films in the art classroom? Shall 
we set up the projector and retire for a quiet nap while 
fifteen minutes of entertainment keep the class quiet? Well, 
we might do that. Or we might use a film to impart informa- 
tion, holding an examination at the end of the showing to 
make sure that all facts were duly memorized. 

Most of us however, are more interested in the enriching of 
art experience, in developing attitudes and understandings, 
than in teaching facts. We do not use films unless our aims 
are better served through their use than through any other 
type of lesson. 

At present the use of motion pictures in art instruction is 
confined almost entirely to ‘How to do it’’ subjects. Some of 
these, of course, are very fine — but they represent such a 
smail part of the field. Let us examine a few topics of our 
art course and see how the proper films could help us. 


1. ART HISTORY — It would be interesting to see what con- 
cepts our students have of a cultural period after we have 
studied it. Does the Golden Age of Greece mean to them 
chipped statuary and ruined buildings, or do they know of 
the people who created these works and of the urge that 
drove them to create? Too often, while seeking the latter result, 
we achieve the former. If we had a good film here to use 
in connection with our study, we might come closer to our 
goal. The film I have in mind would show a day in the 
life of an ancient Greek boy and girl. It would follow them 
through their daily rounds, at school, at the games, at home, 
and it would show throughout what use they made of the art 
objects we store in museums. Some of our students, thus 
stimulated, might even go to a museum to study those objects. 

If such a film were tried and found successful it would be 
followed by others recreating the past life of many different 
periods. Of course, such films would be expensive, requiring 
professional actors and expert direction. Our next category, 
however, is considerably cheaper. 


II. COSTUMES AND CUSTOMS — Many of the great epics 
oof Hollywood have had period settings. Staffs of research 
artists have labored to make them accurate. If parts of these 
be selected, eliminating the love interest and the plot, but show- 
ing the background and the life of the period, the resultant 
film would be of value to us as a suplement to our class 
teaching. 


Ill. CULTURE OF TO-DAY — Not all of our study of culture 
is confined to the past. An appreciation of present day art 
throughout the entire world is probably our greatest single aim. 
Here a wealth of material which already exists in travel films 
can be of service to us. All that is required is selecting and 
editing to give us short sequences of the art and handicratts 
of Norway, Mexico, Italy, Peru, etc. Not static views of pottery 
and tapestry — things which are better studied in the 
original or through slides — but dynamic scenes of handicrafts 
in the making and in use. 


IV. LESSONS IN DESIGN — Occasionally I borrow from my 
colleagues of the science department films showing the life 
history of plants, for in addition to biological information these 
films show the development of most beautiful design patterns. 
This does not mean photographs of static forms but records 
of living rhythms — animals and plants in motion, the chang- 
ing pattern of sea waves, etc. Along with these the film would 
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show how designers of the past and of the present have made 
use of such material. After seeing this film our students would 
be able to look around them with a keener eye in the search 
for design motifs. 


V. LESSONS IN DRAWING — Here we get into the work of 
advanced classes. Films showing creative expression through 
painting in elementary classes would probably not be as 
useful as a demonstration by the teacher. For the older stv- 


dent, however, there may be films showing models in motion — | 


slow action pictures of athletes, dancers, toilers, etc. 
with models the films may show artists working from models, 
showing how action may be seized with a line. 
landscape composition can be made more inspiring through 
the use of excerpts from the travel films mentioned above. 


VI. TECHNICAL INSTRUCTION ~— Now we come to the 
field where we have a plethora of subjects — How an etching 
is made, How stained glass is made, How wrought iron is 
made — and many, many others. I wonder how many of 
us teach the making of wrought iron in the art classroom. 


Along 


Lessons in | 


Of course a film on wrought iron is of value in arousing an § 


appreciation of the craft but we must be wary of overestimating | 


its value. Unless its showing be followed by a period of 
research and study on wrought iron we must brand its use as 
pure entertainment of the type mentioned in the first paragraph. 


Most technical process films are subject to similar criticism. 
Their use is confined in most cases to appreciation lessons 
rather than direct instruction, for the processes are either too 
difficult to be carried on in class or are better shown by a teach- 


ers demonstration. In some cases they are of value. Students in | 


a pottery class, for example, may profit by seeing industrial ap- | 


plications of techniques with which they are familiar or by 
watching a highly skilled artisan perform operations which 
they themselves perform. But for the most part this field has 


been over developed. Too much attention has been devoted to | 
this type of film. What we need are more films in the other cate- | 


gories — films which have been specially prepared for the 
use to which we will put them. Through these we may begin 
to explore the large possibilities of the motion picture as a 
factor in art education. 


REVIEW of MOVIE BOOKS 


HOW TO MAKE GOOD MOVIES 


Published by the Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, 
New York. 230 pages. $2.00. 


This excellent little volume is one of the best books for the | 


amateur motion picture maker. 
book for those considering the ownership of an amateur movie 
camera and for those actively engaged in movie making. 
In easily understood language, it makes clear the difficulties 
of the amateur when confronted with the various problems of 
the camera, lighting, film, etc. Some of the wealth of con- 
crete suggestions furnished in the book are indicated by a 
few section headings: “Focusing”, ‘‘Exposure”, “Film”, ‘’Filters”, 
“Lenses”, ‘Continuity’, ‘Vacations Abroad”, ‘‘Composition”, 


"Trick Shots”, “Play Making”, “Editing”, “Tilting’’, and “Show- | 


ing Movies’. 

We highly recommend this volume for all those interested in 
the possibilities of movie making from the art point of view. 
Even though this book does not stress this particular aspect, 
a thorough grounding in the technical side of film making is 
necessary before proceeding with the art aspects. 


It is a non-technical hand- 
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In the sparkling yet humanly touching comedy, “The Beach- 
comber,’ Charles Laughton has given us another unfor- 
getable characterization in his gallery of portraits, “King Henry 
the VIII", “Captain Bligh”, and ‘Rembrandt’. This time he is 
a beachcomber derelict on one of the South Sea Islands. The 
scene is laid in the balmy and bounteous land which lured 
the French Impressionist painter, Paul Gauguin, far from the 
stultifying Paris salons. 

-"Ginger Ted”, the beachcomber, is the public nuisance of a 
tiny island in the Dutch East Indies. His drunken escapades 
are highly irritating to Miss Jones, the missionary, and her 
brother, Dr. Jones. These two find their efforts to save and 
to civilize the natives obstructed by “Ginger” at every turn. 

Ginger becomes involved in a brawl, and is sentenced to 
three months’ exile on a neighboring island. This turns out 
to be an earthly paradise, where, surrounded by beautiful 
native girls, he is waited on hand and foot. 

Through chance, the launch on which he is to be returned 
to the main island, has Miss Jones as a passenger. On the 
way home, their boat breaks down, and the pilot, Miss Jones, 
and Ginger are marooned on a reef. Throughout the night, 
Miss Jones, frankly terrified at Ginger’s reputation, awaits his 
unwanted attentions. Her fears, however, do not materialize. 
In the morning, unmolested, she puts her safety down to the 
fact that Ginger must be a gentleman after all. 

On the main island, Dr. Jones thanks Ginger for respecting 
his sister. Ginger is frankly annoyed, claiming that he 
would not touch Miss Jones with a barge pole. He goes off 
to get drunk, so disgusted is he with the whole business. 

Miss Jones decides to reform Ginger, whether he likes it or 
not. A sudden call comes to quell an outbreak of typhoid fever 
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among the natives in the jungle. Since her brother is ill, Miss 
Jones goes herself among ithe natives, but, through some 
strange streak of manhood, Ginger accompanies her and 
guards her in the jungle. The natives are hostile, and decide 
to massacre them. But, by curing the chief's daughter of the 
disease, they succeed in escaping. 


Later, we find that Ginger Ted and Miss Jones are happily 
married and have respectably settled down to a life in Eng- 
land, as proprietor of a bar and tavern! 


Fundamentally the charm of the film is in its essentially 
human quality. We are all drawn in sympathy to this broken 
derelict, who has respect for an Englishwoman, although his 
own self-respect may have vanished. It is a characterization 
of the wistful derelict which we know from the films of Charles 
Chaplin. 

From the art point of view, the film abounds in fine pictorial 
qualities, is well designed in line and pattern arrangements, 
and is full of the spirit of the languid South Seas. Could such 
an episode have occurred anywhere but in the dreamy atmos- 
phere, in the languorous climate, and in the fertile lands which 
attracted Gauguin? Where else are to be found these outcasts 
from society, who either through ostracism or self imposed 
exile, find themselves disintegrating on the beaches of the 
Indies? To be sure, Gauguin returned to “civilization’’ for a 
while, but the lure of the South Seas was irresistible, and here 
he ended his days. 

Through a film like ‘The Beachcomber’ we can understand 
the environment which conditioned the achievements of Paul 
Gauguin. Here we find his native models, and the tranquil 
spirit which broods in all his paintings. 
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(We welcome any items which are of general interest 
to our readers. Forward such items directly to this Section.) 


The Art Films Committee of the New York City High 
Schools has three sub-committees at work. A sub-committee 
on film evaluation has prepared a form for evaluating in- 
structional films in the art field. This form is being revised 
in the light of its use by members of the whole committee at 
meetings when films are shown. A sub-committee on motion 
picture production has prepared a list of proposed subjects for 
motion picture production. This list is now under considera- 
tion for actual film production plans. A third sub-committee 
is preparing a comprehensive listing of available films in the 
art field, so that these films may be reviewed and either recom- 
mended or discarded for art teaching purposes. For further 
details, communicate with Mr. Herman Getter, DeWitt Clinton 


High School, Bronx, New York. 


The new edition of the Victor Classified 16 mm. Film Source 
Directory is now ready for distribution. This excellent listing 
covers a vast number of films and lists a number of 16 mm. 
films in art and for art teaching. Write for your copy today, to 
the Victor Animatograph Corp., Davenport, Iowa. 


The Cine-Kodak News, published by the Eastman Kodak 
Company, Rochester, New York, is available free on request. 
This contains in condensed form some very pertinent informa- 
tion on the production and projection of motion pictures by the 
non-professional. An interesting item carried in the current 
issue deals with the matter of make-up for use with Koda- 
chrome. Helena Rubinstein, outstanding beauty expert has 
prepared a make-up base on which rouge and powder may 
be added to suit the actor’s complexion. This is said to pro- 
duce a natural effect in filming color of skin. Write for your 
copies of Cine-Kodak News directly to Eastman Kodak. 


Miss Hanna T. Rose, Education Division Loan Room of 
the Brooklyn Museum, Eastern Parkway, Brooklyn, New York, 
has been kind enough to furnish the following information to 
“News and Notes”: 


“For the past year the Brooklyn Museaum has arranged 
showings of motion picture films to the general public. At 
“ present there are two series of these programs: one on Sat- 
urday mornings and one on Sunday afternoons, in addition 
to the weekly series for school children and their teachers. 


“The Week-end public series include for the most part 
travel films which we borrow from such organizations as the 
Netherland Railways, French Line, Scandinavian Travel In- 
formation Bureau, etc. In addition to these travel films we in- 
clude selections from our own library of the Yale Chronicles 
of American History Series, Techniques in the Arts, and films 
on various peoples such as Indians, Chinese, etc. 


‘The response to these programs has varied but the audi- 
ence is always well over two hundred and very often the 
film has had to be shown two or three times since our class- 
room only holds about two hundred people.” 


For further details as to these programs, address inquiries 
directly to Miss Rose. 


We are again pleased to call attention to the Film Evalu- 
ation Service of The Educational Screen magazine, 64 East 
Lake Street, Chicago, Ill. The purpose of this service is to 
gather systematically and continuously concise evaluations of 
educational films by teachers actually using them throughout 
the country, to derive an average judgment of the merit of 
each film, and to keep these records available to teachers. The 
teacher is required to supply only his or her considered judg- 
ment on films actually used in teaching, by filling out Evalua- 
tion cards and mailing without postage charge to the sender. 
These cards may be secured at no cost by writing directly to 
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the Educational Screen. It takes about three minuutes to fil] 


out the card. 


The Motion Pictures Section urges all teachers using films 
to participate in this cooperative effort to obtain the best films 
for teaching, through critical evalatuion of existing films. 


“The Motion Picture: Its Artistic, Educational, and Sociq] 
Aspects” will be offered during the 1939-1940 Fall and Spring 
Sessions at New York University, by Professor Frederick M 
Thrasher and others. The course will cover the following 
topics: ‘The Public Library and Motion Picture Research”, 
“The Documentary Film,, “Experimental and Abstract Films, 


Surrealism”, ‘"The Film as Propaganda and Art”, "“School-Made | 


etc. 


Films, 


The New York City Board of Education has accepted the | 


course for salary increment. 


EDUCATIONAL FILMS 


TREE TO TRUNK TO HEAD 


3 reels, 45 minutes, 16 mm. silent, 

In this film, the noted young American sculptor, Chaim 
Gross, carves a head from a section of a tree trunk. The pro- 
cess of wood carving is clearly demonstrated. Starting with 
sketches of the model, the artist proceeds to block out roughly 
the sections of wood. Then comes carving of the big plane 
surfaces. Finally there is a gradual refinement of the surfaces, 
followed by finishing textures. 


The intent of the film is to reveal not only the process, but | 


also the artist as a human being. We see the studio in which 


he works, his particular method of working, and something of | 


his personal mode of living. 


This film will be welcomed by schools, colleges, ar 
museums, and adult art appreciation groups, in its revelation 
of the artist as artist and man. 


(Distributed by Lewis Jacobs, 122 West 61st Street, 
New York, N. Y.) 


MASTER OF THE CAMERA 


1 reel, 16 mm. silent or sound. 


This film gives an interesting insight into the methods of 
work of the modern photographer, Edward Steichen. Steichen 
is famous as both a fine as well as successful commercial 
photographer. 


The subject Steicher photographs in this film is a beautiful 
dancer posed in various dynamic positions, the final picture 
being used as a magazine cover. To obtain his ultimate 
photographs, Steichen poses, drapes, and lights the model in 
countless ways, each time taking many pictures. Thus he 
obtains a great number of photographs from which he can 
select the best. 


The film will be of interest to general audiences and adult | 
Students in high school who ate | 
thinking of going into photography will be interested in seeing | 


@rt appreciation groups. 


how a successful commercial photographer works. 


(Distributed by Pictorial Films, 130 West 46th Street, 
New York, N. Y.) 
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BOOK COVERS BY PUPILS, BUFFALO STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, NEW YORK 
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HATS GOING ON? 


thinking is nowhere more strongly 

indicated than in the number of art 
exhibits throughout the late summer 
and early Autumn which emphasize the 
accomplishments of our own country 
both in days long gone and in the work 
of the present. The Metropolitan Mu- 
seum show called “Life in America for 
800 Years” has attracted unusual 
crowds all during the season, and it is 
a strikingly comprehensive turn-out of 
the various types of technique in which 
our artists have excelled through all 
those years. 

At the main Fort-Second Street 
branch of the New York Public Li- 
brary two excellent shows have been 
on view; one called “American Print- 
makers,” the other devoted to produc- 
tions picturing “New York of Yester- 
day”. Both of these have brought to- 
gether large numbers of students new 
and old who are interested intensely 
in the work of our own nationals. With 
no feeling whatever of chauvinism, it 
is good to know that there has been a 
steady growth and development in the 
arts since the early days when the first 
colonists began to add decoration to 
their purely utilitarian implements, 
right up to this time when the field of 
industrial art as well as that of the fine 
arts shows a healthy and vital ap- 
proach to new design problems. 

Other shows which have carried out 
this same leit-motif are those of the 
Old Print Shop which calls its exhibit 
“America at Work and Play’’, and the 
very large and extremely well arranged 
Brooklyn Museum display of “Popular 
Art in America’’, which deserves longer 
mention elsewhere. Another is that of 
the Newark Museum “American Tools 
and Utensils” showing such things as 
penny banks, bootjacks, and spatter- 
ware, of astonishingly decorative de- 
sign. 

By way of contrast, the art of vari- 
ous foreign nations has been a major 
attraction at the World’s Fair, and the 
excellent and discriminating choice 
made by the selecting committees is a 
matter for compliment. The displays 
of France and England are especially 
noteworthy and offer an opportunity to 
compare the work of the differing 
schools of painting and the results 
achieved. although of course the sub- 
jects differ greatly and the approach 
to them even more frequently is broad- 
ly dissimilar. 

An exciting review of the work of 
our South American neighbors is to be 
seen in the Latin-American Fine and 
Applied Art to be found at the River- 
side Museum, at 310 Riverside Drive, 
corner of 103rd Street, Manhattan, 
formerly the Roerich Museum. 

Interest in the crafts of our co- 
workers to the south has long been 


T ti return to American ways of 
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growing, and this particular grouping 
of objects shows the outstanding work 
of various artists scattered over a large 
number of geographically South Amer- 
ican related countries. Work in strik- 
ing decorative motifs upon many varie- 
ties of textural surfaces has long been 
attracting North American attention, 
and in the fine arts too there is an ex- 
tremely vital type of treatment. Strong 
lines, vivid, broad colorings, a choice 
of subject, characterize most of the 
work shown here. For any one who 
wishes to gather a thorough general 
outline of painting and the fine arts as 
they are being unfolded, evolved and 
advanced on the continent of South 
America should not miss this collection. 


Student’s work which shows merit 
is being judged at the American School 
of Design, and the verdicts are that 
the choice of subject and the manner 
in which the widely varying treat- 
ments have been carried out are de- 
serving of credit in the major number 
of exhibits. 

Two outstanding gatherings togeth- 
er of important paintings, watercolors, 
etchings, graphic arts and the duo of 
sculpture are astonishingly successful 
attention-attracting “Contemporary 
Art” on one side of the World’s Fair 
Exhibit Area, and the equally much- 
visited display called ‘‘Masterpieces of 
Art” to be seen in an opposite position, 
on the other side of the same section. 

For those many people who have vis- 
ited these displays and who have never 
before seen any large, good collection 
of definitely valuable artistic content, 
these two showings constitute a tre- 
mendously intense and concentrated, 
compact, experience which cannot fail 
to have a distinctly educational effect; 
while for students, teachers, and the 
ordinary citizen who has more than a 
feeble interest in things artistic it is 
an invaluable tour and one which 
should be repeated several times to get 
the full value and impact of such an 
unusual opportunity. Here again the 
choice has been above reproach. 

In the contemporary art building, 
which covers a vast amount of space, 
is to be found in capsule form examples 
of the changes in modern techniques 
of painting, in the differing textures 
which are so important to the final unit, 
and of accomplishment by modern 
sculptors in various types of media. 
An extremely well-informed guided 
tour is conducted every few hours, and 
this exhibit is one of several recent 
ones which aim to and succeed in mak- 
ing thousands of observers far more 
art-conscious than they’ve ever been 
before. 

This may also be said of the Master- 
pieces show of some five hundred out- 
standing paintings selected from the 
best efforts of man the artist through 
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several centuries. Many art-lovers 
have visited it a score of times and it 
is to be commended not only for ex. 
cellent arrangement but for carrying 
out a true portrayal of the manner in 
which mankind has progressed through 
the ages from the early church and re. 
ligious paintings, through the great 
days of Italy, the Flemish, France and 
England, and bringing a complete his- 
toric resume strongly and clearly be- 
fore the eyes of all who see it. 
Among the infinite variety of exhi- 


bitions in the fine arts there are also | 


to be found a number of craft shows 
which are attracting good audiences, 
The arts and crafts to be seen in the 
New York State Building in the 
World’s Fair have gathered together 
large daily crowds, and this is not en- 
tirely due to the fact that the display 


is to be found in the amusement sec- 


tion. A representative cross-section of 
the various handicrafts to be found in 
the differing geographical divisions of 
the state is on view as well as much 


work in the contemporary style spon- | 
sored by the New York Society of | 


Craftsmen. 
At the Brooklyn Museum through 
September thirtieth is an_ excellent 


show of Mexican beadwork composed | 


of many types of articles in common 
use in the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries. The detail of this handi- 
craft is amazing in its working out of 
unusual decorative motifs upon both 
small and large surfaces. All sorts of 
things in ordinary everyday usage 
were finished in this fashion and the 
craft came to be one in which Mexican 
handworkers’ excelled during this 
period especially. 

Other exhibitions of decorative arts 
include the Metropolitan Museum col- 
lection of old pewter in early American 
tankards, plates and platters, together 
with extremely rare old English needle- 
work; and by way of emphatic contrast 
we find modern furnishings of all sorts 
at the Parzinger Galleries, 54 East 
57th Street, with settings of contem- 
porary furniture and silver of unusual 
simplicity; in between these two we 
have the Rockefeller Centre Pedac dis- 
play of “‘new period designs in china”. 

The manner in which careful plans 
are now made for the proper achitec- 
tonic values of an interior not only in 
its dimensions but in the basic colors 
to be used as background for the con- 
trasting tones of furniture, draperies, 
accessories, et cetera, are to be seen 
carefully delineated in two shows of 
water color sketches for decorative in- 
teriors of many types; these are to be 
found respectively at the Decorators 
Club, 745 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C., and at 
the McMillen Galleries, 148 East 55th 
Street. 
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In both of these displays thoughtful 
students of the subject have given in- 
teresting play to new ideas in unusual 
shades. These two shows may well 
forecast in a general way what the 
Home of Tomorrow will utilize in the 
way of striking dramatic tonal achieve- 
ments seldom before considered for the 
adornment of permanent living quar- 


ters. 


The vast numbers of people who 
have come to Manhattan primarily to 
look at the World’s Fair and all its 
contents quite naturally overflow the 
environs and are to be found seriously 
studying displays at the various mu- 
seums and art galleries. The Metro- 
politan has found that the main inter- 
est seems to be centered in the painting 
collection, with of course a few experts 
concentrating special departments. The 
Whitney Museum of American Art at 
1 West 8th Street in New York has 
presented a showing of Twentieth 
Century Artists,—a selection of paint- 
ings, sculpture and the graphic Arts 
from the Museum’s permanent collec- 
tion, presented during the _ 1939 


OCTOBER, 1939 


World’s Fair in New York, opening 
September 13th. 


The twenty-eighth annual meeting 
of the College Art Association was 
held during the four days following the 
opening on September 6th. The con- 
vention headquarters were opened at 
the Institute of Fine Arts of New York 
University, and sessions were held at 
the Metropolitan Museum, the Muse- 
um of Modern Art, the Pierpont Mor- 
gan Library and the Frick Collection. 


Various talks and symposia were 
carried out, and many lantern slides 
were used in the various lectures, no- 
tably in the talk of Dr. Robert von 
Heine-Geldern of the American Muse- 
um of Natural History who showed 
illustrations of the strong similarity in 
the art of very early America and an- 
cient China. He pointed out that such 
similarities are to be found in South- 
ern Alaska, British Columbia, the 
Malay Archipelago and Melanesia. 


Mayan art was discussed by Dr. Er- 
nesto Franco, an Ecuadorean archeolo- 
gist, and papers on Byzantine art were 


read by Georges Duthuit, at one time 
of the Louvre. The direct relation be- 
tween Scandinavian design and that 
of oriental origin was pvuinted out by 
Professor David M. Ronbinson of Johns 
Hopkins University. 


Fiske Kimball, director of the Phil- 
adelphia Museum, Henry W. Kent, sec- 
retary of the Metropolitan, were 
among the speakers, and the two sym- 
posiums on the materials and the aims 
and methods of art teaching brought 
forth many interesting and original 
thoughts from the several hundred art 
scholars gathered together, both from 
Europe and America, with delegates 
from various colleges and universities. 

Various prominent foreign guests of 
the convention did arrive, but others 
were prevented from coming by the 
current unpleasantness abroad. Discus- 
sions of “Master and Workshop in the 
Venetian Renaissance” was carried on 
by Professor Hans Tietze of the Toledo 
Ohio Museum of Art, and impression- 
ist work in Spain was the subject of 
Dr. Jose Lopez-Rey, formerly of the 
Madrid University. 
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RT FILM 


An organization for the production 
of motion pictures in the art field. 


ART APPRECIATION SERIES 


@ CREATIVE DESIGN IN PAINTING. A demonstration by 
Professor Charles J. Martin, landscape painter, of the organi- 
zation of lines and areas within a rectangle, and the painting 
of a landscape in water colors, based upon these principles. 
1 reel, 16 mm. silent, $1.50 per day, $21 per print. 


@ CREATIVE PAINTING OF LANDSCAPE. Professor Martin 
shows how an artist selects and interprets different aspects of 
a landscape in terms of water color medium. The scenes were 
taken in and near Provincetown, Mass. | reel, 16 mm. silent, 


$1.50 per day, $21 per print. 


@ THEATER DESIGN. A demonstration by Florence Ludins, 
teacher of fine arts in New York City secondary schools, of 
how line, dark-and-light, and lighting create the mood of 
tragedy and comedy in a stage setting. | reel, 16 mm. 
silent, $1.50 per day, $21 per print. 


ARTISTS AT WORK SERIES 


@ LYND WARD AT WORK. The noted American graphic 
artist engraves a block for his novel in woodcuts, ‘’Vertigo’’, 
showing the complete process of wood engraving. | reel, 16 
mm. silent, $1.50 per day, $21 per print. 


@ WILLIAM GROPPER AT WORK. AA stirring illustration of 
“‘Woman Defending Her Home”, by William Gropper, Guggen- 
heim Fellow in Art, and exhibitor in the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art. 1 reel, 16 mm. silent, $1.50 per day, $21 per print. 


@ GEORGE GROSZ AT WORK. Guggenheim Fellow in Art, 
and exhibitor in the Museum of Modern Art. The famous 
painter is shown at work in his studio on an oil painting. | 
reel, 16 mm. silent, $1.50 per day, $21 per print. 


ARTS AND CRAFTS SERIES 


@ MAKE A MASK. A demonstration by Florence Ludins of 
the making of a papier mache mask, especially adapted for 
Junior High School and Senior High School levels. 1 reel, 
16 mm. silent, $1.50 per day, $21 per print. 


@ MAKE A METAL PLAQUE. A demonstration by Florence 
Ludins, of the making of a metal plaque, showing the process 
in complete detail, adapted for Junior and Senior High School. 
1 reel, 16 mm. silent, $1.50 per day, $21 per print. 


@ MAKE A LINOLEUM BLOCK. A demonstration by Flor- 
ence Ludins, of the cutting of a linoleum block, showing the 
use of tools, and printing, for Junior and Senior High School. 
1 reel, 16 mm. silent, $1.50 per day, $21 per print. 


(Other Films in Preparation) 


Produced by 


ART FILMS 


ELIAS KATZ, Director 
69 Bedford Street Chelsea 2-6962 
New York, N. Y. 


Exclusively distributed by 


WALTER O. GUTLOHN, Inc. 
35 West 45th Street Bryant 9-9848 
New York, N. Y. 


For information and rentals, write directly to distributors. 


News Notes 


RELEASE NEW ASSORTMENT 


ae 
oF 


HIGGINS 
AME An 


CAS MUCILAGE SRALING WAX 


Visually brilliant and scientifically sound are the colors 
to be found in the new drawing ink assortment of eight 
colors launched by Chas. M. Higgins & Co., Inc. Packed in 
a decorative gift box with a button clasp on the front, this 
assortment of colored drawing inks consists of eight stand- 


ard 34-0z. bottles. The box opens at top and front, affording | 
the user the utmost convenience on the studio table or desk, | 


The hues approximate those of the Ostwald System which, | 


undoubtedly, is one of the most scientific and advanced 
color theories. The brilliance and miscibility of the colors 
contained in the Higgins Drawing Ink Set make it useful 


to teach or to carry out any color theory. The flap of the — 
box contains reading matter interesting to the user of the | 


outfit and also shows the names of the colors and in what — 


sequence they are in the box, for replacement. 


Index for Volume 40 
Now Ready 


The index for volume 40 of DESIGN is 
now ready and includes the following issues: 
May, September, October, November and 
December 1938, and January, February, 
March and May 1939 (nine issues only). 
If you want a copy of the index for this vol- 
ume please write to us immediately re- 
questing it. 


Regular ten-issue publication is being re- 
sumed with this September issue of DESIGN, 
which is number 1 of volume 41. The 
volume will end with the June 1940 issue 
as number 10. 
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News Netes 


SPECTATORS VOTE AT FAIRS 


Both the New York World’s Fair and the Golden Gate 
Exposition at San Francisco have shown an Exhibition of 
Contemporary Art from all countries in their Galleries of 
Science and Art. Public reaction to the paintings is ex- 
pressed through the medium of a popular vote conducted 


at each gallery. 


Over a period of three months the poll at both exhibits 
gives first place to the two paintings from the Philippine 
Islands: “Afternoon Meal of the Rice Workers” by Fer- 
nando Amorsolo at the New York Fair, and Vincent Alvarez 
Dizon’s canvas ‘‘After the Day’s Toil” at the Coast exhi- 


bition. 


Both paintings thus endorsed by the public illustrate 
the general character of all those on exhibit in reflecting 
the painter’s interpretation of a native scene; both have 
movement, sunlight, and are strong in design. Second 
choice at the coast show is accorded a painting by the 
celebrated Spanish surrealist, Salvador Dali, entitled 
“Enigmatic Elements in Landscape.” In New York the 
public gives second place to a characteristic painting from 
Japan entitled “Dawn” by Shuho Ikegami. 


EXHIBITION OF PHOTOGRAPHY 


The Museum of Modern Art in New York has lately 
acquired for its Permanent Collection a group of fifty-three 
photographs by leading photogravhers on the West Coast. 
— photographs are the gift of Albert M. Bender of San 

rancisco. 


Included in the gift are prints by Ansel Adams, Imogen 
Cunningham, Henry Swift, Sidney Snaer, Brett Weston, 
Edward Weston, and Cedric Wright. 


These photographs have been shown as a part of the 
exhibition “Art in Our Time’’, which includes also sections 
on painting, sculpture, architecture, graphic art, popular or 
a art, industrial design, commercial art, and the motion 
picture. 


PRODUCES NEW TRACING PAPER 


An entirely new type of tracing paper combining the 
transparency of oil treated sheets with the permanence of 
natural one hundred per cent rag papers is a recent achieve- 
ment of Keuffel & Esser Company of Hoboken, New Jersey. 


The new paper is called Albanene and is made of long 
fiber clean white rags treated with a new crystal clear syn- 
thetic solid called Albanite, developed in the laboratories 
of the manufacturer. Because this new transparentizing 
agent is free from oil and wax, and both chemically and 
physically inert, it is claimed that Albanene will not oxi- 
dize, turn yellow, become brittle, or lose transparency with 
age. 


It is claimed that the use of this new type transpar- 
entizing agent permits a fine toothed, smooth drawing 
surface that takes strong pencil lines with a minimum 
wear on the point. All lines are held by the fine hard 
tooth and do not become embedded in the paper structure, 
making the new paper extremely easy to erase or correct. 


_ It is offered in light, medium or heavy weight. An 
illustrated brochure and a generaus working sample of 
or new paper can be secured by writing to the manu- 
acturer. 
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EDITORIAL NOTE: 


Many inquiries have come to our editorial staff from 
persons desiring to submit material for publication in 
DESIGN. We are always interested in a wide range 
of material pertinent to art in its various expressions— 
art education in its broadest sense, creative art, indus- 
trial art, crafts, leisure time activity, new methods and 
materials, helps for teachers and students. With few 
exceptions, articles should be fully illustrated. All 
material submitted should be properly labeled and 
identified. 


FOLK ART COLLECTION 


More than twenty paintings have been added to Mrs. 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr.’s collection of Folk Art on exhibi- 
tion in the Ludwell-Paradise House, according to a recent 
announcement. This collection now represents the most 
comprehensive exhibit of its kind in the country. It is de- 
voted entirely to folk painting and sculpture of early 
America and includes all media associated with folk art. 

One of the most important additions to this collection 
is the “Peaceable Kingdom” by Edward Hicks, a Quaker 
minister of wide renoun who earned his livelihood as a coach 
and sign painted and indulged his fancy with easel pictures. 


Among other acquisitions is “Girl in Pinafore”, painted 
in oil on a wood panel; “The Beautiful Board’, painted in 
oil on common bed-ticking ; “Baptism of Our Savior’, painted 
in water color on glass by a young girl; and other oils, water 
colors, and embroideries. 


A BARGAIN! 


You all know the magazine ART IN- 
STRUCTION: A most useful publica- 
tion. Its yearly subscription rate is 
$3.00 (10 issues). 


DESIGN needs no introduction. Its 
subscription price is likewise $3.00 
yearly (10 issues). 


NOW YOU CAN HAVE 
THE BOTH FOR THE NEW 
YEARLY RATE OF... . 


$4.80 


At this reduced rate order direct, as no commissions 
to agents or dealers can be allowed. 


DESIGN PUBLISHING CO. 


32 WARREN STREET COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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News 


NINTH ANNUAL PACKAGE COMPETITION 


Details of the 1939 or Ninth Annual All-American — 
Package Competition are announced in the August issue — 
of Modern Packaging Magazine, sponsors of this annua] | 
event. Entry is invited for any package, display, or ma. | 
chinery installation marketed during 1939, and there is no 
fee whotsoever nor restrictions as to the number of entries 
by any one concern, be it the company manufacturing the 
packaged product, the paper supplier, bottler, printer, ete, 


The current competition closes on December 30, 1939. 
Winners and honorable mention awards will be announced 
in the March 1940 issue of Modern Packaging Magazine. 
Further information may be obtained by writing to the | 
Publicity Department, 1939 All-American Package Compe. 
tition, 122 East Forty-second Street, New York City. 


MILLET TILLED THE SOIL 


This new children’s book is the second in a series by 
Opal Wheeler and Sybil Deucher on the lives of famous 
artists; the first was Giotto Tended the Sheep. The av- 
thors have also written several books on the lives of great 
musicians, intended also for children. 


Millet Tilled the Soil purports to tell the story of Mil- 
let’s boyhood, his early studies, and some of his later 
achievements. It is generously illustrated with drawings 
by Dorothy Bayley. Published by E. P. Dutton & Co., New 
York. $2.50. 
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Leading ceramists everywhere prove that the multiple 
tube muffle featured in KERAMIC KILNS completely 
removes the problem of “‘cold spot’’ in front of the 
door. This is but one of a dozen valid reasons for 
owning a Keramic Kiln . . . available in wide range of 
sizes and choice of fuel. 


HAVE YOU OUR NEW BULLETIN No. 361? 


DENVER, COLO., U. A. 
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DESIGN'S 
Enlarged Staff Aduisory Editors 


Grace M. Baker, Head of 
Art Dept., Colorado State 
College of Ed., Greeley 


F. Elizabeth Bethea 
Head of Art Department 
Louisiana Polytechnic 
Institute, Ruston 


R. Guy Cowan, Design 
Consultant, Onondaga 
Pottery, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Aime H. Doucette, Ari 
Dept., State Teachers 
College, Edinboro, Pa. 


Margaret Erdt, Supervisor 
of Art, Public Schools, 
San Bernardino, Calif. 


Dr. Ray Faulkner, Ari 
Department, Columbia 
University, New York 


Mary Alibright Giles 
University Schools, Ohio 


State University, Columbus 


Elizabeth Gilmartin, 
Director of Art, Public 
Schools, Toledo, Ohio 


Forest Grant, Director 
of Art, New York City 


Alfred Howell, Director 
of Art, Public Schools, 
Cleveland, Ohio 


C. Edwin Johnson, Director 
of Art, Public Schools, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


H. Rosabelle MacDonald, 
Chairman of Art Dept., Art and 
Music H. S., New York City 


Marion E. Miller, Director 


“of Art, Public Schools, 


Denver, Colorado 


Edna Patzig, Assoc. Prof., 
Department of Art, Univer- 
sity of Iowa, lowa City 


Alfred E. Pelikan, 
Director of Milwaukee Art 
Institute, Milwaukee 


Clara P. Reynolds, Dir. 
of Art, Public Schools, 
seattle, Washington 


Elizabeth Wells Robertson, 
Director of Art, Public 
Schools, Chicago, Illinois. 


Vincent A. Roy, Supervisor 
Art Education Dept., Pratt 
Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Grace Sobotka, Associate 
Prof. of Art, George Peabody 
College, Nashville, Tenn. 


Dr. William E. Warner, Pres., 
American Industrial Arts 
Association, Columbus, Ohio 


Jane Betsey Welling. Assoc. 
Prof., College of Education, 
Wayne University, Detroit 


Wanda L. Wheeler, Supervisor 
of Art Education, City 
Schools, Knoxville, Tenn. 


Dr. Kate V. Wofford, Prof. 
of Rural Education, Buffalo 
State Teachers College 


Announced tor 1939-40 
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CREATE SOMETHING 


Felix Payant 


Covers a Great. Vari- 
3 ety of Subjects 


= Layout is Modern 


Profusely Illustrated 


: Just the Book for 
Teachers 


ucrative Souce-of 


Ideas 
: rinted on Fine Stoc 


ages 6° x 9” 


ound with Colorful 
Jacket 


SS | on the idea that we are never as happy as when we are creating something, this new 
‘ book will answer many neéds for amateurs and teachers in every field of art. With a copy of 


: CREATE SOMETHING at hand, no teacher or amateur need be at a loss for new and stimulating 
ideas. RESERVE YOUR COPY NOW. 


Bound in Cloth $2.50 Postpaid Bound in Paper $2.00 Postpaid 


DESIGN PUBLISHING C0. 


32 WARREN ST., COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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